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THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


THE COLLOQUIUM 


The colloquium is at the heart of the Honors 
method. For freshmen it is a training ground in 
the Honors outlook; for seniors it is often that 
outlook’s fullest embodiment and realization—a 
focus of the infighting and the rapport of young 
minds in quest. No single feature of an Honors 
program has elicited more demands from us for 
its clarification. This issue of the newsletter is 
devoted to that purpose. 

Discussion of the colloquium method has been 
rare in the flood of contemporary writing on the 
processes of education. This is not surprising. 
Hitherto only a handful of colleges and univer- 
sities have built up experience with it. It has 
been a stranger to most public institutions of 
higher learning. But our current inventory now 
lists eighty institutions with colloquia, most of 
which have but recently been inaugurated. 

What is at the heart of the colloquium? The 
answer must be the generation of living dialogue, 
the confrontation of ideas and values with all 
the vigor, sincerity and aplomb of which superior 
students are, or can become, capable. It is the 
realization of the art of conversation; the sense 
of style both in discussion and in writing; the 
interplay of poise, gravity, humor, passion, con- 
troversy; the effective use of what is known and 
the expression of what is valued within the full 
swing of divergent viewpoints. For some it is the 
first finding of a voice in discourse, and this, 
once found, becomes a permanent acquisition. 
For some it is the fullest involvement of the 





psyche. Ideally, for all it will be accompanied by that emotive ingredient, that 
camaraderie which in Plato’s language is ‘love’ and in Aristotle’s the ‘friendship’ 
of good minds. 

Is the colloquium mere free-wheeling dilettantism or a thing of discipline? 
The answer is that the primary discipline is that of the particular work 
read and being explored, of the works of art or poetry or music being 
appraised, appreciated and criticized. The faculty and the other students 
are there to insist on the supporting passage, to detect and puncture the 
glib, the slovenly, the irresponsible or irrelevant citation of supporting fact, his- 
torical example or scientific or cultural generalization. Students talk of their read- 
ing for a colloquium as different from any other reading they ever do, for they 
know that they will be confronting each other’s challenge as well as the book's 
own. They seek to emulate each other’s best performances, They exhibit more 
and more that ‘delicate tension upwards’ of which McGeorge Bundy of Harvard 
has spoken and which is the key to their growing engagement and Honors élan. 

For the faculty as for the students it is an experience wholly different from the 
lecture, however richly informed or stylistically polished; wholly different from a 
‘lone wolf’ independent study project or an individual student-teacher tutorial. 
The faculty learns when to wait and when effectively to interrupt, to erupt, to 
explode; how and when to exemplify for the students the relevance of their own 
maturer minding amid the clutter of student opinions and gropings; how not to 
provide them with the answers but to let them work up to the significant ques- 
tions. 

Varied as the presentations in this issue are, they converge on the unique im- 
portance of the colloquium for the students and faculty who participate in it. 
It can make explicit their values, enhance their purposes. It can thus also con- 
tribute to every other mode of Honors learning and teaching—the traditional 
course, the lecture, the laboratory, the special section, the Honors theme group, 
the interdepartmental course, the tutorial and the independent study project. 
Does the college change students’ values? Despite the Jacobs report, experience 
indicates that the colloquium at least does just that, and powerfully so. 

Every Honors program is well advised when it establishes or perfects the 
colloquium. It is the good undergraduate’s finest adventure of ideas, the pro- 
fessor’s most stirring challenge. I.w.c 


NOTE: 


The terms ‘colloquium,’ ‘symposium’ and ‘seminar’ are often used interchange- 
ably. But all the offerings to which these terms are applied are not ‘colloquia’ in 
the sense used in this issue. It would contribute to the clarification of program 
and course descriptions if the terms ‘colloquium’ or ‘symposium’ were to be 
reserved for the type of offering described herein and the term ‘seminar’ reserved 
for conference-type offerings in which the emphasis is on individual projects and 
independent reading centered on a common theme and reported on at the seminar 
sessions. 


More material on the colloquium will appear in the April newsletter. 





A Pioneering 
View 


The 


Seminar 


at Swarthmore 





FRANK AYDELOTTE 


The seminar method is so natural that 
it is hard to go wrong with it: the only 
thing that will spoil it are, first, the 
presence of mediocre or ill-prepared 
students, and, second, a tendency on the 
part of any member, and especially of 
the professor in charge, to talk too much. 
Given keen and able students and a 
teacher who will direct his efforts to 
bringing out their ideas, and given also 
a sense of leisure and absence of need 
to get on to the next engagement, success 
is almost automatic. The degrees of suc- 
cess, however, are infinite, and the 
highest depends upon a combination of 
scholarship, sympathy, imagination, and 
enthusiasm in all concerned which not 
every group will possess, but which, 
when they are present, make this the 
finest of all methods of academic work. 

The success of an Honors seminar de- 
pends upon careful reading or laboratory 
work, a large part of which all the 
members have done in common. In addi- 
tion each member will have made a more 
thorough study of a particular topic in 
the preparation of his paper. This he may 
present so attractively that other mem- 
bers of the group will make note of his 
references and follow up many of his 


1Selection from Breaking the Academic Lock Step 
and Universities (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944 


points by reading for themselves. The 
role of the professor is to direct the dis- 
cussion, to avoid lecturing, indeed to 
say as little as possible himself except at 
those points where his comment may be 
needed, when, the ground being duly 
prepared, what he does say will have far 
greater effect than in any class or 
lecture. The advantage of the seminar 
method over the individual tutorial lies 
precisely in this discussion. 

The supreme model for the conduct of 
Honors seminars is Plato’s Dialogues. 
Here is the place for the Socratic method 
and those teachers who learn to use it 
with skill and sympathy and patience 
will be most successful. To reproduce 
the spirit and atmosphere of a Platonic 
Dialogue, should be the aim of every 
Honors seminar. Obviously a method 
so free and informal and spontaneous 
cannot be confined within the limits of 
an academic timetable. No Honors sem- 
inar should be terminated by the ring- 
ing of an electric bell. A whole morning 
or afternoon or evening must be kept 
free for the meeting if the discussion is 
not to be mutilated by being cut off at a 
vital moment. 


THE SEMINAR TEACHER 


Teaching of this type demands all the 
humanity and imagination and intellec- 
tual curiosity and ripeness of scholarship 
which the professor has at his command. 
It is preferably not a job for young in- 
structors, but rather for the oldest and 
strongest members of the department. 
Young men of ability will learn to do it 
effectively if they are modest and alert, 
but mature scholars will find that it gives 
scope for all their learning and all their 
experience. 

At Swarthmore the seminar method 
made possible the early practice of in- 


The Development of Honors Work in American Colleges 
pp. 109-113. 





cluding in the group two professors from 
different but related departments. This 
did much to unify methods of teaching. 
In the beginning seminars were placed 
in charge of heads of departments or the 
older and more experienced members of 
the faculty, As numbers of Honors stu- 
dents increased and younger men had to 
be drawn into the plan they frequently 
served a period of apprenticeship by at- 
tending for a term or two the seminar 
of an older colleague. Seminars also 
made possible the effective use of visitors 
to the college. Invitations to lecture at 
Swarthmore were often accompanied by 
an invitation, sometimes a requirement, 
that the lecturer should reside for a cer- 
tain period at the college and attend 
Honors seminars in his subject. 


THE SYLLABUS 


The syllabus followed in an Honors 
seminar should never be cut and dried, 
but rather fluid and flexible; its use will 
suggest constant changes and improve- 
ments. The one worked out and printed 
by Professor Blanshard for moral philo- 
sophy has always seemed to me a model.” 
It gives under each topic a series of 
references arranged roughly in the order 
of their importance. Following this comes 
a list of subjects for essays and of ques- 
tions which the student is asked to ponder 
over until he can answer them to his own 
satisfaction. The material outlined for any 
topic would require weeks or months of 
work if it were covered exhaustively. The 
student must choose and must set his own 
limits. He is warned not on any account 
to try to read all the references, but rather 
to concentrate on those which best serve 
his purpose. It is suggested that he ought 
to do more work on those topics which 


seem to him of greatest interest and im- 
portance and less on others. A syllabus 
of this type is an orderly guide to the 
study of a subject. It enables the student 
to realize for himself when he has ac- 
quired a certain understanding of the 
most important problems, and it leaves 
him at the same time with a wholesome 
realization of how much more he might 
do if he wished to master the subject. 


SEMINAR vs. TUTORIAL 


The method of teachirg by seminar 
seemed to us at Swarthmore to have 
many advantages over the Oxford system 
of individual tutorials. The most im- 
portant advantage is the opportunity for 
exchange of ideas and stimulation of 
thought in a group which is large enough 
to furnish some variety of experience 
and point of view and yet not too large 
for intimate informal talk. The seminar 
offers furthermore a certain protection 
to the student. In the individual tutor- 
ial, if teacher and pupil find themselves 
uncongenial, or if the teacher is not at 
his best, or is perhaps lacking in the 
power to deal effectively with the type 
of mind possessed by the pupil, the stu- 
dent is out of luck, With the best will 
in the world on both sides the relation- 
ship may not prove productive or stim- 
ulating and may fail of its best results 
without either party realizing exactly 
what is the matter. In the seminar this 
is less likely to happen. More minds are 
focused on the topic under discussion. 
Where one fails to make the illuminat- 
ing comment another may succeed. Each 
learns from all the others, and it may 
easily happen that the professor may 
learn more than anyone else. 

No one method of instruction, what- 


2Moral vi ager | A Program of Study for Honors Students, Second edition, 1937. Printed for the depart- 
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ever its virtues, will suffice for all pur- 
poses. Professors who teach their Honors 
students by the seminar method will 
still need to make use of individual 
tutorials for criticisms and suggestions 
too personal to be made in a group. 
They will wish also to send their students 
to a certain number of classes and lec- 
tures to obtain instruction and explana- 
tions that can be given most effectively 


and economically in this way. The basis 
of work of scientific students will of 
course still be the laboratory, and special 
problems may call for visits to govern- 
ment departments or industrial plants or 
summer courses or other universities or 
libraries; students and teachers who 
know what they want will find it in a 
thousand places and by a thousand 
means. 


The Symposium at Reed: 


A Current 


View 





R. F. ARRAGON’ 


Two contradictory and complementary 
concerns of secondary and higher educa- 
tion which have in the past quarter cen- 
tury agitated administrations, teachers 
and the official and unofficial public are 
quantity and quality. The adaptation 
of the high school to the education of a 
democracy was followed by programs for 
exceptionally endowed or gifted stu- 
dents and by the redirection of curricula 
from preparation for life towards prepar- 
ation for college. Likewise the alarm 
over the “bulge” in college populations 
for the 60’s and 70’s and the widespread 
experimentation in means of radically 


increasing student-faculty ratios by more 
efficient methods of instruction have 
been followed (and accompanied) es- 
pecially after sputnik by anxiety over 
adequate provision for leadership in sci- 
entific and humanistic scholarship. The 
methodological symbols for these diverse 
concerns might be identified in television 
and independent, or (perhaps more ac- 
curately at the undergraduate level) 
individual, study, These may of course 
be combined. They are not a priori in- 
compatible. In fact independent study is 
even urged as a way of saving faculty 
time, though the report on the experi- 


1Professor of History, Reed College. Fellow, Center for Advanced Studies, Wesleyan University, 1960-61. 





ments facilitated by the Ford Foundation 
does not claim that this unlikely result 
has yet been demonstrated. For that 
matter the economy of television when 
supported by adequate instructional 
contacts with students is not clear. 
Hence, in my concern here for quality 
and not quantity (except in so far as 
the methods for handling the latter make 
attention to the former the more import- 
ant) I shall take for granted that good 
education is expensive and must be paid 
for. I do not apologize for discussing an 
expensive way of teaching and learning, 
the symposium, or colloquium. 

As a mode of college instruction, these 
terms are here used for a series of con- 
ferences or discussions of a small group 
with regular, or consistent, membership 
and with a special subject or a succession 
of related topics. Such a group differs 
from a seminar in that it is not engaged 
in special research or in advanced study 
of fields in which the participants are 
already on the way to becoming special- 
ists. It is for general rather than special 
education, intended particularly as a 
remedy for narrowness. but not as a 
survey of man and nature in general or 
as an introduction to so-called fields of 
distribution complementary to a major 
field. The symposium is directed rather 
to problems and to books that are of 
common concern, as common foci for the 
exchange of interpretations and the eval- 
uation of ideas and of evidence among 
students of various major interests. Sym- 
posia require a theme or a principle of 
selection for problems and books, per- 
haps simply a broadly defined area of 
concern. Some principles of sequence 
seem desirable, if only to give greater 
relevance to the cumulative experience 
of the group from week to week or 
month to month. But the independent 
importance of each session as a group 
inquiry should not be overshadowed by 
a tight structure of content as is common 


in the usual courses, too common for my 
taste. 


TIME AND PLACE 


Specific subject-matter is however not 
enough to assure that considerable mea- 
sure of spontaneity, of responsibility and 
of conclusiveness which should charac- 
terize the exchange of ideas in a sym- 
posium. Time, place and numbers may 
help or hinder. The time should not fit 
snugly into a class schedule. It should 
be long and flexible, at a point in the day 
when other commitments can be forgot- 
ten. Two and a half hours in the eve- 
ning, perhaps in some situations at the 
end of the afternoon, serve well. Tea or 
coffee midway will revive flagging 
spirits without a break in the discussion. 
The place should be equally informal, a 
student or faculty lounge or a faculty 
living-room. At least it should not be a 
regular classroom and should enable the 
members of the group to face each other 
around a circle, with or without a large 
table. (My preference is for no table. ) 
The numbers obviously are small, prob- 
ably ten to fifteen, and should include 
more than one faculty member. Faculty 
participation instead of domination is 
thereby encouraged, and the danger of 
guidance becoming indoctrination is 
lessened. There is diversity of fields and 
of ideas among the faculty. Student 
remarks are likely to be addressed not 
just to one member of the group nor 
just to the faculty members. Otherwise, 
the session is not a symposium but a 
relaxed recitation. 


ORIGINS 


These requirements are not stated as 
a priori absolutes. They are rather the 
conclusions from ten years of the senior 
symposium at Reed College and two 
months of the initiation of upperclass 





and sophomore symposia at Wesleyan 
University. The Reed symposium began 
with a semester pilot experiment, under- 
taken on the joint initiative of students 
and faculty members without credit for 
either of them. It was continued as an 
experimental part of the curriculum, as- 
sisted by foundation support for several 
years, and has become a normal though 
not required feature of the senior year, 
elected by thirty to forty percent of the 
graduating class. It has by practical 
necessity rather than by choice been as- 
signed student credit (that of a half- 
course throughout the year) and faculty 
time is credited on the same basis, even 
though the symposium is frequently 
taken on in addition to a normal sched- 
ule because of a faculty member’s ‘inter- 
est. Student interest (and the advice of 
the major professor) varies from year to 
year and from department to depart- 
ment; but the influence of the shibboleth 
with which the symposium was started, 
“Get the scientists out of the laboratory!” 
is still evident in the attraction of majors 
as well as of teachers in the Division of 
Mathematics and Natural Sciences. The 
bringing together of faculty as well as 
of students on common ground is a gain 
not to be neglected. 

At Wesleyan the situation is similar, 
for the initiative for the symposia has 
come from the new College (or pro- 
gram ) of Quantitative Studies. What the 
contribution of other fields in students 
and staff will be at Wesleyan, it is too 
early to judge; but at Reed they have 
participated actively, especially the so- 
cial sciences, philosophy and psychology. 
Literature and language have been more 
aloof, perhaps because the discussion of 
works of literature in a literary setting 
seems to some persons in these fields to 
offer opportunities for the interpretation 
of human problems and values similar, 
perhaps superior, to those offered by the 
discussion of scientific, historical and 


philosophical essays as well as literature 
in a broad interdisciplinary setting. 


METHOD 


This is at least a debatable proposition. 
It brings us to the substantive question, 
what goes on in the symposium? This 
may be divided into what is discussed 
and how. No specific answer for sympo- 
sia in general should be made to either 
what or how. I can describe only what 
has been done for certain purposes in 
certain academic situations. Even here 
there are no simple criteria for topics and 
books, nor fixed rules for conducting 
discussion. 

The general purpose of “bringing to- 
gether students and faculty of different 
disciplines to discuss some of the current 
conceptions of the nature and condition 
of man and contemporary forms of the 
problems of good and evil and of free- 
dom and bondage” (as phrased most re- 
cently by the Reed Senior Symposium 
staff) leaves ample room for variety of 
subject-matter and of treatment. Prepar- 
ation and interests of faculty and stu- 
dents, zeal and judgment in experimen- 
tation, availability of books, differences 
in reasoning and in taste will affect the 
choice of materials. Differences in the 
genre and in style and in the scholarly 
breadth and scientific specialization of 
the reading as well as in the personalities 
and academic level of the students will 
require adjustments in method from 
group to group and even from meeting 
to meeting. The faculty members must 
play it by ear. Yet the ends in view and 
the attitude of expectancy toward stu- 
dent participation should be the same, 
as stated above: spontaneity, responsibil- 
ity and conclusiveness. Otherwise the 
students may not be encouraged to learn 
hew to read and to speak for themselves, 
to discover their critical responsibility to 
evidence and to logic, to recognize not 
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only that they must ultimately exercise 
judgment and in so doing make choices 
but that in certain kinds of choices they 
will be committing themselves to moral, 
aesthetic and other preferences or values. 
The immediate aim, however, is aware- 
ness of the requirements of independent, 
responsible judgment rather than the ac- 
ceptance of certain specific conclusions. 

Methods of discussion are most read- 
ily illustrated in the setting of subject- 
matter. For these symposia this is pro- 
vided by various interpretations of the 
modern situation in its social and individ- 
ual, moral and intellectual dimensions. 
These range from the changes in the 
economic order to the sanctions for mor- 
ality, and from the individual’s sense of 
isolation to the functions of science, re- 
ligion and art. The problems are some- 
times relatively specific, such as the de- 
cline of capitalist individualism, popula- 
tion pressure and automation, or Freudi- 
an social theory, existentialist anxiety and 
absurdity, and _ scientific positivism. 


Again, they are broader, such as political 
authority in relation to order and free- 
dom, or the planned society, the nature 
of the scientific enterprise, the possibil- 
ity of a naturalistic ethic, and the com- 
munication between the artist and 
society. 


READINGS 


These are only a few of the possibili- 
ties from which may be selected a se- 
quence of books under the broad 
headings of society, religion, ethics and 
art, or (for the examination of more spe- 
cific issues ) the economic order, political 
and social change, and the contribution 
and limitations of science. A symposium 
may stress the specific problems and yet 
seek to uncover the value judgments 
behind particular diagnoses and solu- 
tions; it may stay at the broader, more 
philosophical level and use specific ques- 


tions for illustrating and testing different 
social and ethical theories and different 
views of man’s nature; it may combine 
both on the grounds that changes of pace 
are refreshing and that the two modes 
of approach interrelate fact and theory, 
concrete situation and value. This inter- 
relation or mutual dependence of the 
actual and the ideal is or should become 
evident, for the discussion cannot fruit- 
fully be confined either to the general 
or to the particular and moves back and 
forth. Similarly the movement is con- 
stant between the student’s background 
of experience and standards and the text 
of the book under discussion. 

The books are of varied types and from 
various disciplines, philosophical and sci- 
entific essays, economic and sociological 
treatises, religious and other tracts for 
the times, utopias and anti-utopias, dra- 
mas and novels. Their presence in the 
student’s hands makes the Socratic 
method, especially as illustrated by Plato, 
not strictly applicable, but the goal is the 
same. The group is examining a text, 
which states a position, describes a situ- 
ation or offers a problem, provides evi- 
dence and argument, suggests explicitly 
or implicitly standards of evaluation or 
goals, and often proposes conclusions or 
solutions. The students should seek to 
discover these for themselves in the light 
of their own experience, knowledge and 
values. The teachers are there to en- 
courage and to criticize the analysis, to 
amplify the background, to be gadflies, 
even at times devil's advocates. 

What is it that Schumpeter is doing in 
the section on the decline of capitalism 
in his Capitalism, Socialism and Demo- 
cracy? At least, where does he start? 
Or the opening move may be, at what 
point has any student run into difficul- 
ties in following the argument? For some, 
probably in the handling of the alleged 
economic causes of decline. Clarification 
is therefore needed from other students 





and from faculty. What then is the real 
cause in the author’s view? And when 
this has been explored, someone should 
inquire into Schumpeter’s preference and 
into his view of history as social process. 
A difference of levels becomes obvious 
too in the discussion of the sociological 
section of Whitehead’s Adventures of 
Ideas. There will be a good deal of 
fumbling in coming to grips with what 
the particular ideas are that are here 
developed, to say nothing of the role of 
the ideas in the emergence of the com- 
munity of citizens and of the role of ideas 
generally in the process of history. Pa- 
tience, encouragement and much silence 
should be the faculty’s part during such 
explorations. As with Schumpeter, ref- 
erence to the text for citation and quota- 
tion by students and faculty confirms or 
corrects the interpretation. Faculty mem- 
bers are likely to have to pull things 
together at various stages in the conver- 
sation by challenge and by tentative 
suggestion (preferable to rhetorical or 
leading questions), but not by closing 
the exchange of thoughts with neat inter- 
pretative formulae for the notebooks. 


A work of literature, such as Camus’ 
The Plague, is likely to stimulate freer 
discussion than an expository treatise, 
though an essay like the same author’s 
Myth of Sisyphus will serve almost as 
well. The novel presents various indi- 
vidual reactions to a common situation. 
The group can examine these separately 
and in relation to each other. We are not 
faced by a direct authorial commitment. 
The method is concretely illustrative and 
symbolic, and encourages interpretation. 
This is not simply private but is open to 
public inspection and to the require- 
ments of critical responsibility. Such a 


combination of free participation and 
public scrutiny is of course the aim for 
the interpretation of all the works used. 

The aim sets standards for the books, 
the faculty and the students that are hard 
to satisfy. The books should be clearly, 
vigorously and sensitively written; the 
faculty members should have broad and 
acute critical resources; the students 
should be what we hope they will devel- 
op into. Yet the books should not be 
highly specialized and technical any 
more than they should be rhetorical 
popularizations. They should be written 
with some authority, for educated men, 
but not necessarily agreed to by all 
authorities in the field. Differences of 
judgment, occasionally even critical 
weaknesses, stimulate student evaluation 
and hence concern for the grounds of 
evaluation. But, we shall be challenged, 
who knows except the experts? Here is 
one reason for two or three faculty mem- 
bers to a group, widening the range of 
critical resources. These resources, not 
simply narrowly specialized expertness, 
are the mark of the educated man. How 
indeed does he recognize the authorities 
he is supposed to submit to? Even in the 
desperate case of the frontiers of the 
natural sciences, desperate at least in the 
eyes of Oppenheimer, he himself says: 
“We need, certainly in higher education, 
to be sure that some genuine experience 
of discovery and rediscovery is a part of 
the life of everyone who is educated; we 
need to be sure that some genuine ap- 
preciation of the gulf which separates 
knowledge and ignorance is also a part 
of it.” } 

We hope that symposia of the sort 
described can do this and more for stu- 
dents and for faculty as well. 


2“Tradition and Discovery,” ACLS Newsletter, Vol. X, No. 8 (October, 1959) p. 18. 





Columbia's Colloquium on Important Books 





QUENTIN ANDERSON’ 


HISTORY OF THE COURSE 


When John Erskine and others first 
undertook this course in 1919 (the very 
year in which the better known Con- 
temporary Civilization course was found- 
ed) it was called “General Honors,” and 
was given under that label until 1929. 
After a two year interregnum it was re- 
established as “Colloquium on Important 
Books,” and is so described to this day. 
In essence it is a reading course in the 
classi¢s in translation. 

Limited to fifteen selected students a 
section and given as a two year sequence 
in the junior and senior years, it is taught 
jointly by two instructors from different 
departments. An effort is made to supply 
one instructor from the Department of 
Greek and Latin to the juniors; otherwise 
no prescription has been followed. Phil- 
osophy, English, modern foreign lan- 
guages, and occasionally the social sci- 
ences have been represented on the staff. 
The course is under the jurisdiction of the 
Dean and the Committee on Instruction. 
It has no budget. Members of the staff 
are contributed by the departments, as in 
the case of the other interdepartmental 
courses in Columbia College. 

In the forty years of its history the 
course has not changed in any substantial 
way. It is as if Kant had been granted a 
very long lease on life, and had had the 
opportunity to watch the noumenal be- 
come the knowable; we at Columbia are 
still talking on Wednesday evenings 
about “important” books, while some of 
our former instructors have gone forth 
from our ranks to develop such notions 


as that of the great books, or the “syn- 
topicon,” a guide to “the great conversa- 
tion.” Commenting on this point in an 
earlier account of the Colloquium, Alan 
Willard Brown, one of the former execu- 
tive officers, said: 

There is not, nor has there ever been, 
any intention of making the “great books,” 
and the “great books” alone, the core of the 
Columbia curriculum. It is perhaps for this 
reason that we have always used the am- 
biguous but more modest phrase, “important 
books.”? 

Or, to put it another way, the Hutchins 
epoch at Chicago has come and gone and 
Columbia is still reading the classics in 
translation in the way so long ago recom- 
mended by Erskine. 

As many people interested in general 
education are aware, the course that gave 
rise to so many more assertive children 
and grandchildren on other campuses led 
to the birth of a course within the walls 
as well: the course called “Humanities 
A,” instituted in 1937, which made avail- 
able to all freshmen that chance to read 
some of the classics for the first time 
which had been so important a part of 
the original scheme of “General Honors.” 
It is apparent then that if Colloquium 
has not changed, its environment has, 
and I shall return to the effect of these 
changes below. 


THE COLLOQUIUM 


In his account Brown describes the 
Colloquium as follows: 


Colloquium is an opportunity for more 
mature discussion and analysis by a selected 


1Associate Professor of English, Executive Officer of the Colloquium, 1948-1953, now Chairman of Humanities 


A in Columbia College. 


Columbia College Colloquium on Important Books,” The Journal of General Education, Vol. II, No. 4 


2“The 
(July 1948), p. 284. 
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group of qualified undergraduates with a 
great variety of interests. Many works read 
earlier in Humanities are re-read in Collo- 
quium. In some cases additional works by 
authors previously read in Humanities are 
studied for the first time in Colloquium, but 
with the advantage of earlier acquaintance 
and expanded intellectual horizons. Not 
only because it is an interdepartmental 
course, but because it is recognized by stu- 
dents as contributing to the art of intellect- 
ual discourse which it is the aim of all truly 
liberal education to continue into adult life, 
Colloquium has consistently attracted su- 
perior students with varied experiences, abil- 
ities, and academic backgrounds. Men 
whose major effort is in physics, philosophy, 
mathematics, literature, or economics, to 
mention only a few kinds of student, have 
found Colloquium a course which serves to 
create a sense of common intellectual en- 
deavor and a community of experience in 
some of the most important materials of our 
civilization. . . . 

In one evening session of from two to 
two and a half hours, students discuss and 
analyze a book, not primarily as a document 
representative of its time and place in his- 
tory, but rather as a living . . . contribution 
to the great stream of Western culture. Al- 
though the books are ordinarily read in 
chronological sequence, there are no scru- 
ples as to types and forms: works in poetry, 
drama, philosophy, and history are read for 
their own merits as books with their own 
individual significance and continuing perti- 
nence, whether written in the fifth century 
B.C. or the nineteenth A.D.™ 


The Colloquium has also avoided any 
thematic or ideological labels for its en- 
terprise.* It is, one must admit, a very 
lordly idea: the idea that a college may 


2albid., pp. 280, 281. 
8Brown’s comment: 


contain at any given time the instructors 
capable of selecting the fifteen students 
required (that is, for the Junior Collo- 
quium—the number who survive and 
enter the Senior Colloquium is often 
smaller); that these students will have 
the intelligence, dialectical readiness, 
and intellectual tact to follow the cues 
thrown them by their pair of instructors 
(whom we must also assume to be the 
right instructors, able to work together, 
and yet of contrasting intellectual and 
spiritual grain); that a context will be 
created in the course of successive eve- 
nings which will enable the group to 
actually discuss Wordsworth’s Prelude 
or Trotzky’s History of the Russian Revo- 
lution—the idea, in short, that a college 
course may be a scene on which im- 
promptu essays get composed. Such an 
ambitious idea can hardly be realized 
with every section or on every evening. 
Yet it is glimpsed often enough to make 
the experience of the course either as 
student or teacher altogether unique; no 
other academic occasion ever matches in 
momentousness a really good Collo- 
quium evening. 


MECHANICS 


The mechanics of the course are easy 
to describe but cumbrous to administer. 
The students are selected by a panel of 
interviewers who have taught or are 
teaching Colloquium. These men have 
the student’s full record and faculty rec- 
ommendations before them. The question 
for the interviewers is not simply whether 


Our purpose has been to discover criteria of importance in very pluralistic and undog- 
matic senses. The course has no metaphysical or critical pattern beyond the individual and 
joint intellectual patterns of its instructors and students. Variety and difference, if not our 
watchwords, are our characteristics. And yet we feel that our cooperative venture has suc- 
ceeded in revitalizing for generations of Columbia men an understanding of what literature 
and philosophy have contributed to the vast stream of Western culture. (Page 284) 
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the student has a good mind; they must 
also deal with the fact that there are 
many good minds which don’t function 
discursively, are too rigid for the give 
and take of discussion, or lack as yet 
sufficient familiarity with the terms of 
literary and philosophic discourse. As to 
written work, the prescription varies 
from team to team. In general, two to 
four short critical papers are required 
each term. It is not the practice to grade 
these. Both instructors read and comment 
on every paper, and either one may 
demand that it be rewritten. No examina- 
tion is given at mid-year. The final exam- 
ination consists of a half hour oral ad- 
ministered by the student’s own instruc- 
tors plus two others who have had ex- 
perience in the course. Admission to the 
Senior Colloquium is automatic for those 
who have secured a grade of B or better 
in the first year. 


PAST AND PRESENT 


The Colloquium has its own cherished 
history, as perishable as the tone of good 
talk, and as unforgettable. Many of the 
stories have to do with the late Raymond 
Weaver, who taught the course with a 
succession of partners, or with Moses 
Hadas whose experience in the course 
dates from the days of “General Honors,” 
or with the famous team of Jacques 
Barzun and Lionel Trilling (famous, that 
is, in Colloquium legend—as one of their 
students I have never been quite sure 


*Brown’s comment: 


that their subsequent performances have 
come up to those of those long past 
Wednesday evenings ). 

But in 1961 the Colloquium does not 
attract as many students as it did before 
a number of the departments began to 
offer seminars and colloquia in special 
fields; it is more likely to be exclusively 
literary than it was before Columbia’s 
recent return to the departmental major 
—for in former days the good philosophy 
student, or the first-chop pre-medical stu- 
dent was just as likely to appear in the 
Colloquium as the student of literature.‘ 


Since it is no longer a focus for the 
aspiration of the majority of our top- 
notch students, and the number of kinds 
of talent it attracts is diminishing, it ap- 
pears possible that the Colloquium may 
become just another literary seminar in 
need of a controlling methodological or 
topical concern. It also seems possible 
(and to this writer more likely) that the 
course will persist as the one course 
recognised by able students as a meeting 
ground for the various talents of the Col- 
lege in their last two years. Evidence 
supporting this hope lies in the quality 
of those who teach and hope to teach this 
venerable, expensive, time-consuming, 
and, I should say, altogether irreplace- 
able course. It is clear that the Colloqui- 
um is not (though it conceivably might 
become ) a part of an Honors program. It 
is simply the best course of its peculiar 


kind. 


Professional schools have found that students who have taken the Colloquium come 
closer to possessing the kind of general background and understanding of social and in- 
tellectual responsibility which these schools profess so much to desire, than those who have 
not had a similar training. And students themselves who are looking forward to the pro- 
fessions, continue to apply for Colloquium in large numbers. Premedical, prelaw, and even 
engineering students, have found that the course not only answers a need in themselves 
but helps to expand their professional vision. In more than one medical school, Columbia 
graduates, together with interested fellow-students, have from time to time held discussion 
evenings devoted to nonscientific books, conducted in the manner and in the spirit of our 


Colloquium. (Page 281) 
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Beginning in 
Wonder 


Liberal Arts 


Seminars 
University of 
Virginia 


W. S. WEEDON? 


In an earlier issue of THE SUPERIOR 
STUDENT (March 1959) Professor 
Weedon described the Liberal Arts Sem- 
inars of the University of Virginia. We 
here present further ideas of his on the 
theory and practice of the seminars. 


DIALECTICAL METHOD 


The seminar or “dialectical” method 
begins in wonder, which is a nascent self- 
disagreement, passes through certain 
stages of overt puzzlement where opin- 
ions are distinguished in their explicit op- 
position, and proceeds towards a rational 
orientation in terms of perspectives which 
are sometimes called “ideas.” Few indi- 
viduals are sufficiently gifted to proceed 
through any such process alone. The 
ability rationally to converse, first with 
others and later with one’s self, is a habit 
to be acquired. Such a habit is a virtue 
in the classical sense, very different, I 
think, from the simple habit of respond- 
ing to external stimuli which current 
psychology so strongly emphasizes. Plato 


says that “thought” is a sort of conversa- 
tion one holds with one’s self; and while 
it is dangerous to take Plato too literally, 
it is almost impossible to believe that 
Plato did not feel that, in conversation 
among the youth (whom Socrates so not- 
ably corrupted), an important aspect of 
the educational process is contained. In 
this very general sense, the viewpoint 
adopted in the Liberal Arts Seminars can 
be called “Platonic.” 

A kind of free discussion almost in- 
evitably takes place in any educational 
institution, in the form of a bull session 
or in the form of activities by certain 
types of student organization, or in some 
other way; and this sort of thing is an 
important constituent of a liberalizing 
education. In some ways, it is much 
more important than what happens in 
the classrooms. Part of our effort in the 
Seminars is to try to bring this (almost 
inevitable) activity—that is, free discus- 
sion—back into closer relationship with 
what does go on in the classroom; and 
part of the mechanism for doing this is 
the locating of suitable objects for dis- 
cussion, not in the sense of topics, but in 
the sense of certain foci: the great writ- 
ings of the past which have a curious sort 
of inexhausibility about them. 

In our view, the very existence of 
universities, as opposed (simply) to li- 
braries, is based on the assumption that 
communal intellectual activity is not 
merely a desirable adjunct to solitary 
study, but is, in fact, most necessary in 
the process of achieving maturity. But 
the single word, “intellectual,” involves 
something of an over-simplification. In 
a seminar proper, a student must accept 
a responsibility which is both intellectual 
and moral. To begin with, he must learn 
to observe the proper courtesies. It does 
not further the ends of group discussion 
if several conversations are taking place 


1Excerpts from an address delivered at Indiana University, Spring 1955. 


2Professor of Philosophy, University of Virginia. 





simultaneously, nor are these ends fur- 
thered if someone fails to participate 
because of some sort of false modesty. 
Further, mere argument for argument’s 
sake or outright cantankerousness does 
not advance the cause of rational dis- 
course, though in the early phases of any 
seminar, these tendencies are apt to be 
manifest. What is, of course, desirable, 
is a spirit of frankness and honesty so 
that, if a student is puzzled on some 
point, he does not hesitate to say so; 
and if he finds himself in disagreement 
with some thesis advanced by a fellow- 
member of the seminar, he is straight- 
forward in making his objection. The 
habit of expressing a question, an ob- 
jection, or a comment with lucidity and 
precision is something that comes with 
practice; but there can be no practice 
unless the student acquires facility in 
entering intu the discussion and has a 
willingness to do so. Fortitude is no 
small part of the moral aspect of the 
seminar. Plato, in a somewhat neglected 
passage, observes that courage is par 
excellence the virtue of a philosopher; 
and courage is indeed necessary in the 
endeavor to sustain an argument at the 
risk of making an ass of one’s self. The 
habit of acknowledging that he has made 
an error is perhaps the most difficult of 
all for a student to acquire; but it is also 
one of the most profitable, for it opens 
the way for a man to learn by his mis- 
takes, and it is the foundation of intellec- 
tual honesty. 

It is important to note that, in a gen- 
uine seminar, the pattern of discussion 
is never laid down in advance. Any pro- 
gramming is almost inevitably fatal to 
the dialectical process. In the Liberal 
Arts Seminars, the “controls” are sup- 
plied from two sources: first, the ma- 
terial read, which is the ostensible sub- 
ject for the day’s discussion; and second, 
the emphasis on reasoned argument. In 
this way the seminar comes to be dis- 
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ciplined without being regimented, and 
free without being libertine. 


THE ROLE OF THE MODERATOR 


The persons in charge act primarily as 
moderators in the discussion. If people 
get too excited and several start talking 
at once, this has to be stopped. By the 
third and fourth semesters the students 
have pretty well assimilated the habit of 
orderly discussion; but even so, occasion- 
ally, things get a bit wild. It is then the 
business of the moderators to see that 
orderly and rational discourse (rather 
than the mere airing of various opinions ) 
takes place. Generally they tend to stay 
out of the discussion as much as possible, 
but once in a while, when a technical 
point comes up and the students find 
themselves in a jam, they appeal to the 
person in charge for some help. “Mr. 
Dalton, what is Giotto’s picture of the 
Vision of St. Francis like? It would help 
in reading the Bonaventure if we 
knew.” Well, as it just happens, Mr. Dal- 
ton has several different reproductions of 
this picture in his briefcase at the mo- 
ment and the discussion organizes itself 
around iconographic theory. Or it may 
be that some technical point in elemen- 
tary mathematics is being badly present- 
ed; it takes the person in charge only 
about half a minute at the blackboard to 
get this straight, so the discussion can 
proceed. 


PURPOSE OF THE READINGS 


What are the students to get out of 
the works we read—in mathematics, in 
natural science, in theology? Are they 
supposed to be learning mathematics, 
say, when they read Dedekind? Or po- 
litical theory when they read Machiavelli 
and Hobbes and Locke? 

This question does not permit of a 
simple answer. Certainly, we are not try- 
ing to usurp the function of the Depart- 





ment of Mathematics or the Department 
of Political Science. But on the other 
hand, if the students don’t get some 
mathematics out of Euclid and some Po- 
litical Theory out of Rousseau, they are 
clearly missing the grammatical aspect of 
the work in question and are also failing 
to realize (in Dante’s sense) the “literal” 
meaning. But, as against this, it is not the 
purpose of the seminars to “teach” nat- 
ural science, say, by reading Galileo and 
Newton and Poincaré, but rather to get 
at some of the broader basic ideas which 
underlie modern science, not in their 
final and fixed sense in which they have 
become assimilated into “The Scientific 
Viewpoint,” but in their inception—where 
they are still fluid, and still possess an 
analogical significance. Essentially, and 
in a very exact sense, natural science 
(physics, say) has no history. It does not 
matter in the least to the law of falling 
bodies—so far as it is a law—that Galileo 
was its formulator or that he was an 
Italian or that he was fond of cherries. 
One does not try to learn natural science 
in the seminar. If I were teaching the 
calculus—as at one time I did—I would 
hardly feel that it was necessary or even 
slightly desirable to start with Newton or 
with Leibniz. 

Still less are we trying to exhaust the 
content of the works we read. The idea 
of so doing, if the book is a very great 
book, does not make much sense. There 
are still new ways of talking about the 
Odyssey and about Isaiah and about 
Euclid and about Aristotle’s Ethics. 

One way of bringing all of this to a 
sort of focus is in terms of Whitehead’s 
notion of “Adventure of Ideas.” Ideas, in 
Whitehead’s sense, more truly undergo 
adventures than do people (who have, 
for Whitehead, only a derivative reality, 
anyhow). To find the same idea or set 
of ideas being manifested, in whole or in 
part in diverse contexts, is an important 
aspect, in our opinion, of a liberal educa- 


tion. It is an exercise in recognition, To 
detect not merely the presence of, but 
the relevance of, a certain form is to be- 
come aware of the various masks, gram- 
matical and rhetorical, which tend to 
obscure certain relationships which we 
call “isomorphisms.” 

I think it should be clear that the es- 
sential component of the Seminars is 
not this or that particular set of books. 
The books actually read serve, in a sense, 
as free variables in our equation. Hence, 
while holding with the general notion 
that there are such things as “Great 
Books,” we subscribe, except by intensely 
personal sentiments, to no certain list and 
to no certain number. In fact, some time 
I may have the temerity to suggest to the 
committee that we include in our reading 
list one book that we all agree is a 
perfectly lousy book, and see what the 
students do with it. 


WRITTEN WORK IN THE SEMINARS 


Regular weekly papers are required 
in all of the Seminars, each a maximum 
of three hundred words. It is, I think, a 
pretty good discipline to have to say 
something worthwhile in so few words. 
Here are some examples of the sorts of 
topic we assign: 

Reading: Euripides’ Medea. Assignment: 
““CHORAG: Since you have told us all 
your plans, let me say this to you: do not 
do this thing!) MEDEA: There is nothing 
else I can do.” Has Medea really no alterna- 
tive?” 

Reading: Poincaré’s Science and Hypo- 
thesis. Assignment: “Show that, in a Magic 
Square of order three, using the digits ‘1’ 
through ‘9’, the number ‘1’ cannot possibly 
be located in a corner cell. Complete the 
square.” 

Reading: Marx’s Capital (in part). As- 
signment: “Discuss the possibility of writing 
a successful allegory for Marx’s Capital. On 
the assumption that some sort of allegory is 
conceivable, what sort of personage might 
be devised to represent ‘Surplus Value’?” 





CONCLUSION 


It is perhaps appropriate to conclude 
this brief discussion by trying to empha- 
size some of the general aims of the 
Liberal Arts Seminars. There are many 
ways of approaching this matter, but 
the following remarks may prove sug- 
gestive. 

1. The Seminars should bring a stu- 
dent to a fuller appreciation of the rich- 
ness of the western intellectual tradition. 
They should accomplish this in a rigor- 
ous way which enables the student to see 
the various parts and components of this 
tradition in their relation to the whole. 
But since this tradition is the student’s 
own, his viewpoint should not be simply 
that of a spectator. He should immerse 
himself in it, and learn to use it. 

2. In order to do this, he must acquaint 
himself, in a first-hand manner, with the 
essentials of his tradition—that is to say, 
he must read (and read extensively) the 
original works which lie at the founda- 


tion of his culture. It will not do—and 
this is perhaps one of the cardinal sins of 
American education—to put a second-rate 
mind between a first-rate mind and the 
student. Books about other books are 
sometimes helpful, but they have definite 
limitations. 

8. In order to facilitate the direct ap- 
prehension of the significant items of our 
western tradition, the procedure in the 
Seminars is that of open discussion. 
Every member of the Seminars should 
have a chance to have his say, to express 
his own perplexities, and to make his 
own mistakes. The ostensible subject for 
each Seminar meeting is the work as- 
signed to be read. A student who raises 
a question or makes a comment is respon- 
sible for stating his point clearly and for 
defending his position. Thus the modus 
operandi is that of rational argumenta- 
tion; and dexterity in disciplined discus- 
sion upon a worthwhile subject is not the 
least of the objectives of the Seminars. 


Colloquia at the University of Colorado 





AIMS 
DONALD SUTHERLAND! 


The purpose of our Senior Collo- 
quium is to set the minds of senior stu- 
dents actively to work on issues with 
which they will be living after gradu- 
ation. The work is done in the company 
of other minds which have roughly the 
same degree of maturity but which are 
organized on the methods and material 
or different specialities and on different 
personalities. The colloquium is essenti- 
ally a way of civilizing the brute know- 
ledge and complacent thought of the 


specialized student. Students from the 
humanities, the social sciences and the 
sciences have to live as well as think the 
mutual interconnections of the three 
fields and their independence of each 
other. This is the main purpose of the 
colloquium, but there are also the minor 
purposes of exposing the students to ma- 
terial outside their fields at a higher level 
than that on which they met similiar ma- 
terial as freshmen or sophomores, —of 
requiring each student to bring at least 
part of his speciality within the interest 
of intelligent laymen, so that he knows 
the immediate bearing of his subject in 
human actuality,—and, lastly, of re- 
ducing the propaganda legends sur- 


1Professor of Classics, University of Colorado, and for many years one of the instructors of the Senior Colloquium. 
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rounding such matters as Art, Freud, the 
Scientific Method, Communism, Religion, 
etc., by the examination and discussion, 
from all sides, of primary representative 
works. 

As an example of how these aims are 
realized in practice I cite the progression 
in the course of a typical semester’s collo- 
quium. 

The first topic, The Madwoman of 
Chaillot, a French fantasy, presented in 
humanist form and very vividly the 
social thesis that the new commerical 
pimps, the current degraded bourgeois, 
are a bad thing, but offered no solution 
except extermination of the breed, and 
suggested a study of a more serious solu- 
tion, Marx. Marx turned out to offer no 
solution in the form of a utopia, but left 
us mainly with a theory of history and 
social struggle and dialectic, which left 
the question of the living individual 
quite open. So we examined Freud on 
the subject, and though he again did not 
cover the living individual he provoked 
very much the question of the validity of 
his method and the scientific method ap- 
plied to highly variable and volitional 
and subjective material. So we had a 
meeting on the Scientific Method and the 
limits of its objectivity and applicability 
in all three fields, Which brought us to 
a consideration, at the next meeting, of 
Artistic Method and the reality of art. 
Which brought us to Plato and absolute 
realities generally. Inevitably the ques- 
tion of process came out, the next meet- 
ing was on Evolution. Between Plato 
and Evolution the question of absolute 
or opportunistic values came up and we 
had a meeting on Machiavelli, who, of 
course, presented the problem of moral 
value very vividly, but by that time the 
term was over and there was no time to 
start on what imposed itself at last as the 
most urgent problem of all. 


2Acting Director of Honors, University of Colorado. 


REACTIONS 


WALTER D. WEIR? 


The Senior Honors Colloquium, first 
of the University of Colorado Honors 
colloquia, came into being in 1949. Its 
predecessor for fifteen years had been an 
informal essay club. It was the Columbia 
Colloquium, visited by the director in 
1948, that suggested the desirability of 
a colloquium as a facet of the Honors 
program in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. It was conceived as a means of 
uniting senior students of all disciplines 
in a quest for common understanding. 

The students, divided as evenly as 
possible among the three major divisions 
of the curriculum, are carefully chosen 
by the colloquium leaders on the basis of 
recommendations from Honors group 
leaders or advisers, their past academic 
records, and the intellectual autobiog- 
raphy presented fc. the occasion. The 
number has been gradually reduced 
from an original eighteen or twenty to 
the present maximum of twelve. 

The problem of material for the col- 
loquium has, quite properly, never been 
solved to universal satisfaction. An early 
mode of selection was outlined as follows 
in a letter to a faculty scientist in July 
1949: 


The Honors Council decided tentatively 
that the colloquia should each center on a 
book assigned to be read in advance by the 
students. We thought that the books should 
be selected less for their permanent value 
than for their capacity to excite contradic- 
tion and discussion about live issues. To 
keep the issues alive we thought it would 
be best to confine the list of books to works 
written since 1900. At the meeting we 





toyed with the notion of Toynbee, Koestler, 
Whitehead, Dale Carnegie, Wyndham 
Lewis, and Freud—we need not be afraid 
of an odd lot. We should appreciate it if 
you could select five or six modern books 
of a sufficiently irritating character and still 
of sufficient depth and scope to suit these 
group discussions. . . . Naturally we are 
asking for titles of books in your field, the 
sciences, but which, if possible, open into 
other fields. 


The faculty leaders’ unfailing policy 
has been to give the students the burden 
of the discussion, intervening only when 
issues become too peripheral or be- 
wilderment too ubiquitous. The strain 
which this sometimes places on the 
leaders’ patience and the resultant con- 
flict of opinion over means of straighten- 
ing out a muddle is amusingly illustrated 
by the following exchange between two 
weary gentlemen of the faculty very 
shortly after the customary evening ses- 
sion of a colloquium. 

Wrote the one: “I think I'll have a 
debate with you . . . about opening up 
the “Truth” for them instead of popping 
questions at, say, Mary Smith, to make 
her answer her own. You take the easy 
way. Damned thing was, of course, that 
having been told the answer twice over 
she still didn’t know she had it. I'll 
wager she (and others ) would have been 
in a far securer state if you’d preferred 
the Productive Question instead of the 
Overwhelming Sermon. (This just comes 
out of the typewriter at this time of 
night. But I'll wrangle any time after 
nine in the morning. Any morning. )” 


And, presumably at nine, the other 
replied: “At some time or other during 
some, not all, colloquia, the time is right 
for an onslaught of “Truth” after ques- 
tions have been popped and propped 
and permissiveness has had its allotted 
indulgence and over-indulgence. At some 
point, where confusion and inarticulate- 
ness have had, say, an hour and a half of 


play, some provocation, directed both at 
what has been said and at what may be 
reverberating in their heads in retrospect, 
is often indispensable. They call it 
‘direction’ and they beg for it.” 

Certainly there are, as both faculty 
and students protest, the problems in- 
herent in any discussion group, some- 
what softened by the caliber of the stu- 
dents and yet intensified by the very 
magnitude of expectation. The incon- 
spicuous facilities in the colloquium 
room for tape-recording some of the 
sessions have given the faculty recourse 
to more than their bedazzled memories 
for evaluating the difficulties, and, as the 
colloquium’s originators hoped, the stu- 
dents have set their own standards of 
excellence and have judged themselves 
and their fellows perhaps less charitably 
and more garrulously than have their 
mentors. Even their delight in the op- 
portunity to mingle intellectually with 
often new-found peers has been occa- 
sionally tinged with healthy dismay, as 
this student comment implies: 


Another value of the colloquium .. . is 
the opportunity to listen to, argue with, 
and observe other people under the pressure 
of the discussion of topics about which they 
have convictions. Certainly no book could 
give the better understanding of others 
which this kind of group provides. Then, 
too, we tend to wear our public masks of 
never being more honest than tactful except 
under conditions like these. For those of 
us who were not very sensitive the conflicts 
of opinions were less unpleasant, if not 
more valuable, than to the others. With 
all of the diversity of people and tempera- 
ments, however, I believe that the year has 
made us feel ourselves to be some sort of 
unit with bonds of some kind or another, 
if only those of disagreement. Since educa- 
tion is supposed to be a preparation for life 
and because very few are either willing or 
able to be too secluded, this group seems 
to me to have given as much practical in- 
struction in understanding and _ interest 
among us as could a dozen ordinary classes. 





These last few statements are somewhat 
vague and insubstantial, not because they 
are not sincere, but because they represent 
emotions to some extent and are difficult to 
say understandably. Possibly they boil 
down to this: that we have been forced to 
revise any ideas we may have had of the 
uniqueness of ourselves or our convictions. 
Even in such a personal thing as the choice 
of favorite poems, there are considerable 
similarities. And I at least learned that 
most of the people I know are worried 
about pretty much the same things that 
bother me, and that a few of them have 
come to similar conclusions. 


Proudly unique or no, the students. 


continue to seek entrance into the col- 
loquia, and most have regarded their 
experience in the colloquia as one of the 
high spots of their college education. 

The difficulties in conducting a suc- 
cessful colloquium are notorious. The 
brilliant, highly voluble student may 
antagonize his colleagues, intimidate the 
shy and reticent, and bore himself as 
well as the other participants. The line 
of thought in a two hour discussion 
easily becomes vague, tortuous and 
superficial. The degree of general baffle- 
ment or enlightenment depends almost 
painfully on the unpredictable combin- 
ation of student and faculty personali- 
ties. The selected reading material may 
send students and faculty alike on 
numerous unrelated and wild rumina- 
tions into painfully frustrating blind 
alleys instead of leading to more light. 
But what can be and has been accom- 
plished is most touchingly illustrated by 
a student whose attitude, both originally 
and eventually, is by no means uncom- 
mon to the Honors Program: 


I entered Colloquium with a decided 
prejudice against the Honors Program and 
a rather vague, undirected desire to improve 
myself intellectually. I had a. slightly 
morbid and, I think, unwarranted fear of 
being thrown into the company of intellec- 
tual giants who would make my efforts seem 


quite meager by comparison with theirs. 
My background, I know, was in many ways 
deficient. I had only a paucity of informa- 
tion concerning science. Neither in my 
home environment nor in my formal educa- 
tion had I acquired any great knowledge or 
understanding in the general field of the 
humanities. In many ways I felt as if I 
had just come from the farm. 

During the course of the year, I dis- 
covered my fears were not justified, even 
though I was, and am, without sufficient 
information in the areas of science and the 
humanities. I found that, to a great extent, 
the books and articles we read explained 
themselves. A comprehensive background 
of culture was desirable, but I found myself 
with the minimum necessary for discussion 
at the Colloquium level. 

All of these things are not important now. 
I may find the following thoughts tinged 
with the enthusiasm of the moment, even 
trite, but I think not. I feel that I have got 
my foot into the door of the intellectual 
world. By this, I do not mean a world of 
facts, memorized knowledge, or even that 
of a learned eclectic. I cannot express it as 
well as it deserves. I can only say that I 
more fully realize the potentialities and 
powers of independent, critical thinking. I 
cannot tell you how many times I have been 
impressed by the analysis and criticism the 
faculty members in particular have made 
of the books we read, by their ability to 
read something, place it in its proper posi- 
tion in relation to other schools of thought, 
and then criticize not only the position the 
man takes, but his skill in taking that posi- 
tion. 

The most valuable single thing I have 
gained from the Colloquium is the concept 
of relating a work to the whole of thought 
and society, not merely considering it in 
isolation. Whatever future I may decide 
upon, I am sure that I will be a much better 
person for having learned to read and read 
critically, in the richest sense of the word. 


At its best, the colloquium approach 
to learning stimulates students to read 
critically, to develop the disciplined 
habits of scholarly expression, to explore 
the relationships of a given idea or 





cluster of ideas to other ideas, to pursue 
the relevance of ideas to the world of 
institutions and values, and to appreciate 
the joy and power of intelligent conversa- 
tion. Furthermore, it may help relieve 
the tragic predicament of modern man 
impaled on the cross of specialization. 
If, in our age, a great scientist may be 
as ill informed as a medieval peasant 
outside his particular field, it is partly 
because too much is known for any one 
man to know very much. The very words 
“sage” and “savant” have almost an 
archaic ring. Yet, as Ortega y Gasset 
pointed out, this situation has direful 
overtones. “Today, more than ever be- 
fore, the profusion of cultural and tech- 
nical possessions is,” he noted, “such that 
it threatens to bring a catastrophe upon 
mankind, inasmuch as every generation 
is finding it more nearly impossible to 
assimilate it.” To the extent that collo- 
quia help meet this situation, they pro- 
vide hope that the alienation of modern 
man from self, society, and nature may 
not be permanent. 


THE 
COLLOQUIUM 
IS NOT 

A COURSE 


BERTRAM MORRIS* 


The Senior Colloquium is not a course. 
It is not a class. It does not ask for reci- 
tations. It does not aim at filling in sub- 
ject matter gaps. It is not intended to 
atone for educational corruptions. It is 
not a compensation for students bored by 
weary educational cynics, devitalized 
sensualists, or fanatical ideologists. On 


the contrary, it is, at best a formal- 
informal meeting of select students with 
select professors for a discussion of select 
topics aimed at: 1) provoking discussion, 
2) eliciting depths of students’ learning, 
3) cutting through the clutter of mean- 
ingless bits of arid specializations and, in 
the process, 4) encouraging students to 
find their intellectual bearings. In the 
space allotted, I wish to make three gen- 
eral comments and then some specific 
ones on each of the four specific aims 
above mentioned. 

First, the Senior Colloquium must be 
philosophical. Although not philosophy, 
it cannot but be philosophical in that it 
inevitably focuses upon fundamental is- 
sues, major institutional conflicts, and 
dominant commitments relevant to hu- 
man life. Per contra, it eschews the 
minutiae of scholarship and it rejects the 
method of textual exegesis. Second, the 
Colloquium aims at a level of discussion 
in which points of view are nicely articu- 
lated and reasonably supported, Even 
though rapid fire discussion may—and 
often should—lose the support of formal 
and dignified argument, no colloquium 
should be allowed to degenerate into the 
exchange of gossipy predilections or the 
trading of cosy intimacies. Third, forms 
of periodical review are indispensable in 
order to establish continuities of discus- 
sion from week to week and to provide a 
livelier sense of individuality in a com- 
mon undertaking. A colloquium that does 
not bring out hidden individuals is a 
poor thing. 

Now for the more specific comments. 
A variety of kinds of literature is re- 
quired in order to provoke discussion and 
to prick each colloquiate into the intel- 
lectual ambit. A fine-arts major should 
not be allowed to suffocate in a discus- 
sion on evolution, nor a major in political 
economy in a discussion of existentialism. 


8Professor of Philosophy, University of Colorado, and currently one of the instructors of the Senior Colloquium. 
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The value of a student’s absorbing the 
brilliancies of others can never expiate 
the cardinal colloquiate sin of non- 
participation. In order to elicit depths 
of students’ learning, the directors will 
constantly reformulate questions so as to 
highlight relevancies of the academic 
curriculum to the topic at hand. On 
occasions, they may advisedly employ 
inferior, even trashy, material in order to 
alert students to the constant need of 
capitalizing upon their funded knowl- 
edge and their cultivated sensibilities in 
responding to all material on a mature 
level. 

To cut through the academic (and 
non-academic) clutter, a colloquium 


necessarily fixes attention on a few select 
questions. If, as is often possible, the stu- 
dents will themselves suggest a general 
theme to be pursued, they may soon find 
themselves haunted by that very theme. 
In consequence, they will set themselves 
determinedly to sift out the trivialities 
from the vitalities. Once a colloquium 
reaches this point, there will be some 
who find in themselves new forms of in- 
tellectual strength (and humility) they 
never realized they had. A mind that 
finds this kind of intellectual bearing is a 
joy to itself and the pride of the directors. 
No longer a whimperer in the crowd, 
this mind has found a voice. Of course, 
no colloquium is a course. 





Group Spirit 
and Individual 
incentive 


The American 
Studies Seminar 


at Brooklyn College 


HOWARD W. HINTZ? 


Twenty years of conducting an under- 
graduate Honors seminar is an exciting 
and constantly challenging experience. It 
also leads to some interesting and per- 
haps significant insights regarding both 
the values and purposes of a college 
Honors program and the most effective 


means of achieving its goals. I refer, 
specifically, to the American Studies 
Seminar at Brooklyn College which was 
established in 1940 as an interdepart- 
mental Honors course at a time when 
both the American civilization “inte- 
grated” approach and the interdisciplin- 
ary presentation of the subject were 
first beginning to be introduced in a few 
scattered colleges and universities. 

A brief description of the structure and 
mechanics of this Seminar will be help- 
ful toward a clearer understanding of 
its aims and expectations. It is primarily 
an intensive reading course, although a 
research paper may be presented at the 
option of the student in the second sem- 
ester. The required reading list for two 
semesters (students must enroll for both 
semesters ) contains over fifty titles, most 
of them complete books representing 
original rather than secondary source 
materials. During the course of the year 
each student reads all of these. This 
reading requirement averages two books 


1Professor and Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Co-director of American Studies, Booklyn College. 





(or the equivalent) per week. The 
Seminar meets on an average of five 
hours each week in two sessions and 
carries six academic credits per semester 
or twelve credits for the full academic 
year. Thus, on a credit and hour basis 
it is equated with four full semester 
courses, and the student is expected to 
spend as much time in reading and 
preparation as four regular courses 
would entail. Responsibility for direc- 
tion of the course is shared by two pro- 
fessors, one from American history, the 
other from American literature and phi- 
losophy, each of whom conducts one of 
the weekly sessions. The historian is 
currently John Hope Franklin, chairman 
of the Department of History and a 
member of the ICSS Executive Com- 
mittee. 

In alternate weeks special lecture and 
discussion periods are scheduled, con- 
ducted by professors from various other 
departments of the college as well as 
from neighboring institutions. The guests 
discuss subjects related to their own 
fields, such as American art, music or 
philosophy; or particular periods, move- 
ments or individuals. 


SELECTION 


Central to the success of the Seminar is 
the restriction on the number of partici- 
pants to no more than fifteen seniors and 
the care taken in their selection. Each 
student who meets the minimum schol- 
astic requirements may apply for admis- 
sion and is personally interviewed by 
both of the directing professors. The final 
selection is based largely upon these in- 
terviews in which an effort is made to 
determine as far as possible the student’s 
intellectual interests and habits, his seri- 
ousness as a scholar, and his particular 
reasons for wanting to enroll in the 
Seminar. 

A fortunate self-selecting and self-eli- 
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minating factor enters in by virtue of the 
fact that over the years the course has 
acquired among the students a reputa- 
tion of being difficult and extremely 
exacting in its demands. The reading 
load is indeed unusually heavy. Thus, 
with few exceptions, students apply with 
the exception of spending an average 
of fifteen to twenty hours per week in 
reading for American studies. Hence 
the majority of those who do apply are 
accepted for the reason that the appli- 
cants are generally high-calibre students 
to begin with. 


PURPOSES 


The major purposes of the Seminar 
are threefold: 1) to give the student a 
wide and thorough acquaintance with 
the course and development of American 
thought from colonial times to the pre- 
sent through the reading of a substantial 
body of primary source material; 2) to 
develop and sharpen the student's 
powers of analytical judgment and cri- 
tical discernment through extensive but 
guided discussion of germinal ideas and 
conflicting theories; and 3) to stimulate 
intellectual curiosity through the schol- 
arly habits of thoroughness and depth of 
reading. 

These, of course, are lofty goals. One 
cannot pretend to assume that all of 
them or even any one of them are ever 
fully achieved. Nevertheless, there is 
some solid and repeated evidence that 
for the majority who take it the course 
meets with a relatively high degree of 
success. Part of this is undoubtedly due 
to the quality of the students admitted to 
the Seminar in the first place. They are 
the type who might be expected to do 
well in any course. But the students’ own 
reactions and responses, indeed the en- 
thusiasm of each year’s group, are per- 
haps the clearest proofs of the effect the 
course is having upon them. 





CONDUCT OF THE COURSE 


The strongest features of the course 
are the limitation of numbers and the 
stress on group discussion Every student 
reads the same book or set of readings 
for each session of the class. In order to 
make this possible a separate reading 
room and book collection are provided 
by the college library for the exclusive 
use of the American Studies Seminar. 
Thus, twice each week, with the des- 
ignated reading freshly in mind, the stu- 
dents sit around the table with the in- 
structor and for more than two un- 
interrupted hours they explicate, weigh, 
compare and analyze that day’s assigned 
material. Natural differences in points 
of view are sharpened by the various 
disciplinary interests represented among 
the Seminar participants. It is this type 
of teaching and learning situation, with 
its combination of a common core of 
solid reading and an opportunity for full 
and sustained discussion, which is self- 
generating of both further inquiry and 
critical suspension of judgment. 

Our experience has been that after a 
few weeks a genuine esprit de corps 
begins to develop among the students. 
The slower or more apathetic are stimu- 
lated—or perhaps shamed—into greater 
effort by the more diligent, enthusiastic 
ones, Usually there is an infectiousness 
about the intensity of interest of the 
three or four really superior members 
of the group. The mildly competitive 
element in the situation, directed not 
primarily toward grades but toward 
genuine mastery of the subject matter, is 
a healthy ingredient. 

By the very structure of the course, the 
students are thrown together a good 
deal, not only in the classroom but in the 
library as well. The result is that they 
develop a kind of intellectual intimacy 
not readily induced by conventional 
courses. It is an intimacy which reaches 


beyond the campus precincts and is 
nurtured by frequent informal discussion 
meetings in various students’ homes. 
The one basic concept which best 
sums up the kind of educational ap- 
proach which distinguishes this course 
is that of student maturity. Since the stu- 
dents admitted to the Seminar are as- 
sumed and generally prove to be above 
average in their intellectual outlook, the 
Seminar by its very nature presupposes 
the presence of this maturity. Most of the 
students respond to this attitude and 
thrive under it. Those enrolled in the 
course have, by and large, already 
attained graduate maturity and are in- 
cited to still further growth by the chal- 
lenge of a group experience which ex- 
pects of them a superior performance. 


EVALUATION 


This report would not be accurate 
unless it were freely admitted that the 
course is not uniformly successful for all 
who enroll in it. Every year there are 
one or two who the find the reading load 
too heavy, who lose interest along the 
way, or who lack the stamina needed to 
maintain the exacting pace which the 
syllabus demands. The selection process 
always seems to fail at some point. 

Nevertheless, the great majority of the 
products of this course have gone on to 
obtain graduate or professional degrees. 
Each year a substantial proportion of the 
group wins scholarships or fellowships at 
leading graduate schools. Frequently one 
hears the comment, both from currently 
enrolled members and from alumni, that 
the American Studies Seminar was the 
high point of the four undergraduate 
years. Year after year the course con- 
tinues to draw some of the strongest stu- 
dents from a large undergraduate body. 
There is, then, some accumulation of evi- 
dence to indicate that the Seminar is in 
a partial but gratifying degree fulfilling 
its aims and expectations, 
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THE DIALOGUE' 
THOMAS L. O'BRIEN, S. J.? 


Central to the Honors Program at 
Seattle University is the technique of the 
dialogue. It is initiated by furnishing the 
students with questions pertaining to 
a given work before he starts to read. 
These questions are constructed with two 
qualifications in mind: 1) they are for 
the most part unanswerable, at least in 
any definite sense of using any one quo- 
tation from the work as a solution; and 2) 
they must be such that the student will 
have to read discriminatingly the whole 
assigned work before attempting to 
answer any one question. For example, 
in covering the Oedipus trilogy of Sopho- 
cles, a question might be: “Compare the 
freedom of Oedipus with the freedom of 
Odysseus,” or “What is the significance 
of Oedipus’ death in the context of Greek 
death-attitude?” 

To emphasize the skill in discriminat- 
ing reading, ordering, specifying and 
public communication, each student is 
expected to be able to put his answer to 
any one of the questions on the black- 
board in twenty-five words or less. He 
is then responsible for it and immediately 
the whole group becomes critic. If the 
questions are properly constructed, the 
answers arrived at by the various stu- 
dents will be almost as varied as the 
students themselves. The function of the 
instructor then is to encourage the criti- 
cal examination of the proposed answer 
by all the other members of the group. 
He should as much as possible encourage 
this criticism with the purpose of setting 
up a constructive dialogue between the 
answering student and the rest of the 


class, and among those of the class who 
disagree with each other. 

Each week every student is responsible 
for some written work, either a sketch of 
an idea or a finished essay. It must at- 
tempt to integrate ideas from different 
areas of study in order to train the stu- 
dent precisely in the skill of discerning 
integrating relationships. 

Each student has a private weekly 
conference with one of the instructors 
involved in the program, at which time 
he reads his paper to his instructor and is 
led to examine his own failures in diction, 
structure or content. Every quarter he is 
required to choose, under the direction 
of his instructor, a thesis, or theses, to be 
developed on his own for presentation 
to a board of examiners in a final oral 
examination. These theses are expected 
to be cumulative, so that at the end of the 
year the student can present a list of 
statements or propositions which he can 
explain and defend in public oral examin- 
ation. 

It is apparent, I believe, why this cur- 
riculum and method should be called the 
“dialogue.” If it is properly handled, 
there will be a three-way dialogue con- 
stantly under way: that between the 
teacher and the students, among the stu- 
dents themselves, and between the stu- 
dent and the assigned text. It is in this 
vital interchange, this group approach to 
refinement of understanding and insight, 
that the total impact of the program can 
be expected to produce freedom in the 
student. 

All the sessions in the program are two 
hours, since experience shows that it 
takes at least an hour to arrive at fruit- 
ful discussion. They are conducted in a 
conference room characterized by a 
dignified and impressive decor to impress 


1From a pa ad delivered to the annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Conference on Higher Education in 
Ellensburg, ates —— July 28, 1960. 
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of the Humanities Honors Program, Seattle University. See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (December 





the students with the importance of their 
function and to remind the teacher, by 
taking him off his podium, that he is 
“leveling” with his charges. 

This approach offers many advantages 
to the instructors involved. Instead of 
the inescapable paperload that crushes 
so many lecturers, daily contact with the 
members of the class renders frequent 
quizzes unnecessary. Instead of exhaust- 
ing daily lectures to often bewildered, 





No lecturer, no matter how scholarly 
or knowledgeable he may be, can as- 
sume the direction of a seminar discus- 
sion without the danger of grievous and 
awkward mistakes. The reason is simple: 
a lecture is logical in organization; a 
discussion is psychological. A lecturer 
raises questions based upon his superior 
knowledge of his material; a discussion 
leader raises questions based upon his 
colleagues’ knowledge. Through skillful 
questioning the discussion leader at- 
tempts to make explicit what is more or 
less implicit in their minds. Con- 
sequently the lecture oriented person 
who conducts a group discussion often- 
times tries to communicate new knowl- 
edge or at least his own knowledge and 


bored youngsters, the swift give-and-take 
of the dialogue refreshes the teacher as 
he gains a constantly growing insight into 
his own material from the truly fresh 
and sometimes surprising insights of his 
students. There is also, as an important 
by-product, the opportunity for valuable 
counseling resulting from the close, re- 
vealing contact the teacher has with the 
student, both during the sessions and in 
his weekly conference. 


A View of the 
Responsibilities of 
Seminar Leaders 


The Boston College School 


of Education Honors Program 


insights by “questioning” his fellow dis- 
cussants. Intervals of silence are the 
result with the lecturer answering many 
of his own questions. From one point of 
view, an effective discussion leader 
makes it possible for a discussant to 
stand apart, as it were, from what he has 
read in order to savor its intrinsic rela- 
tionships and qualities; from another 
point of view a discussion leader en- 
courages all seminar members to relate 
the weekly outside reading to other 
significant selections, to past discussions 
and to specific educational issues. 
When the outside reading assignment 
has been thoroughly grasped, one or two 
fundamental questions should arise in 
the reader’s mind in light of the logical 


1From a statement prepared by the staff and included in an analysis of the Program by Gerald McDonald, a 


former director. 





arrangement of the selection. The discus- 
sion leader may have to reformulate 
these questions for discussion purposes 
by locating them in a context of ques- 
tions, problems or themes developed in 
previous seminars and by adapting them 
to the professional purposes, developing 
insights and current intellectual interests 
of seminar members. But once a question 
has been formulated and set forth the 
discussion leader must keep it “out there” 
constantly for all to perceive. Too often 
discussion moves from one question to 
another without allowing the students to 
reflect sufficiently upon any single ques- 
tion. What is thus required is a certain 
skill in reiterating the initial question fre- 
quently, re-shaping it if necessary, and 
raising subsidiary questions. As long as 
there is a lively and fruitful exchange of 
ideas the discussion leader has a primary 


Directive to Students 


responsibility for inviting the participa- 
tion of seminar members and for clarify- 
ing the issues that develop among them. 
He must direct discussion along lines 
that are calculated to deepen as well as 
broaden understanding, to open up new 
avenues of thought (new questions, 
problems, issues, themes and relation- 
ships), and to stimulate students to carry 
their discussions beyond the seminar 
session to the coffee shop, to the seminar 
room and to the student body in the 
School of Education. Therefore, let the 
discussion leader avoid taking issue with 
the respondent and becoming involved 
in a private argument. While he should 
intrude his own views at times, he should 
at all times be motivated by a desire to 
initiate, maintain and conclude a dis- 
cussion which belongs properly to the 
students. 


Colorado College Colloquium 
on Freedom and Authority 





Our aim in this course is to make you 
thoughtful about the large questions of 
individual freedom and authority, per- 
sonal, social, political, and religious. We 
want to help you bring together ideas 
from the various courses you have taken 
and to relate them to your personal ex- 
perience. With these added to reflection 
and free class discussion, it is our hope 
that we can gradually develop certain 
basic and guiding principles for building 
an educated and mature point of view. 

The course aims to be a synthesis in 
content and method. It disregards con- 
ventional divisions of subject matter and 
studies literary, political, sociological, 
philosophical, and religious ideas as they 
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appear in the books we read. We are in- 
terested in getting you to think construc- 
tively and critically about important hu- 
man problems. The books we shall read 
are filled with the most generous and 
unspecialized reflections; most of them 
have a reputation that does not fade. 
This course is concerned primarily with 
ideas, not biographies of authors, his- 
tories of the times, or felicities of literary 
expression. We are not concerned with 
you as fledgling historians, social scien- 
tists, or critics of literature. It is incon- 
ceivable, however, that anyone who 
reads these selections could fail to be 
interested in the principal events of the 
authors’ lives, the environment in which 





the ideas developed, and the effective- 
ness and beauty of the communication. 
Such interests will, it is hoped, lead you 
to satisfy your curiosity in books of ref- 
erence and to make your own aesthetic 
judgments, 

The books have been selected as 
examples of characteristic viewpoints 
toward four fundamental relations each 
of us has; the relation of the individual 
to himself, to his society, to his state, and 
to his God. On each of these relations we 
shall discuss six or seven eloquent and 
forceful points of view. We want to read 
these famous statements, to discuss them 
in class appreciatively and critically, and 
to formulate tentative answers to the 
problems posed. Not only will you have 
the opportunity to read classics of our 
own civilization, but also you will have 
ample opportunity to relate them to prob- 


lems of our day and our communities. 

This is an experimental course in the 
sense that we are always seeking to im- 
prove it by changing the reading list and 
by self-examination. Accordingly we wel- 
come any thoughtful suggestions from 
you and will devote some class time to 
eliciting them. We realize that success 
in such a course is dependent on small, 
informal classes where everyone is free 
to contribute his views. Since expert- 
ness is impossible in general education, 
you are encouraged to regard the instruc- 
tor simply as an older student, seeking 
with you the answers. We do not want to 
keep urging you to do the reading nor to 
quiz you constantly on the content of the 
books read. We assume you enrolled be- 
cause you are genuinely interested in 
what we believe to be an exciting ad- 
venture in ideas. 


notes and comments 





STERLING M. McMURRIN, the new U. S. Commissioner of Education, was a 
member of the ICSS Western Committee on Honors and, as Dean and then Vice Presi- 


dent at the University of Utah, was actively interested in Honors programs and their 
implementation in the whole Northwest. 


PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY has adopted a full four-year general and departmental 
Honors program. Commenting on Bucknell’s two years of experience with Honors col- 
loquia, Dean KARL D. HARTZELL writes: 
Student evaluations of the colloquia indicate that they have elicited a 
kind of student participation and work that has been distinctly superior both 
in quantity and in quality. Though some students have failed to measure up 
to the level of achievement that the faculty has expected, in no case have any 
of us—so far as I can discover—known a single student who did not feel that he 
had gained more from the colloquium than from his other courses. As to 
departmental Honors, whereas two years ago we had an Honors program 
only in the field of English literature, today we have approved programs in 
the following additional fields—Economics and Business Administration, 
French, German, History, Political Science, and Sociology. We recognize that 
much more needs to be done to develop these programs. 
In general I believe faculty response to both general and departmental 
Honors programs has been excellent. There has been a good deal of debate 
within the faculty concerning the objectives and nature of a general Honors 
program. I fully expect that this debate will continue and that the nature 





of the general Honors offerings will change from time to time. Faculties are 
less clear about general educational objectives than they are about the nar- 
rower ones directly related to a particular field, and the general Honors pro- 
gram will, I am sure, continue to be questioned for this reason. 


PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


FREDERICK WALLER, chairman of the Honors Committee, reports that 
PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE has undertaken an experimental Honors program in 
the freshman year and is studying plans for a full four-year program. 


® 

A prospectus and reports on the new “Scholars’ Program” at BROOKLYN COL- 
LEGE have been worked out in preparation for its inauguration next fall.° The Pro- 
gram will provide superior undergraduates with opportunities to satisfy college re- 
quirements in ways commensurate with their special abilities. Scholars will do consider- 
ably more writing in most subjects than other students. They will be encouraged to use 
foreign languages in their subjects of special interest, and highly individualized pro- 
grams will be worked out in all fields. Learning will be treated as a year-round occu- 
pation with programs of formal or informal study planned for summers. 

Among the chief criteria for selection will be entrance examination scores, the Mani- 
fold Interest Schedule, high school recommendations and special testing which, it is 
hoped, will elicit evidence of independence of judgement, imagination and creativity. 
Other administrative procedures and the possible alternatives to standard introductory 
courses are described in the reports, copies of which may be obtained from the director, 
NAPHTALI LEWIS. 


e 

JAMES H. MEISEL of the Department of Political Sicence at the UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN writes as follows about his interdepartmental Honors course in the 
social sciences which he has been giving for some years: 

The course is in the main meant for Honors sophomores, with a sprink- 

ling of superior freshmen and juniors as well as seniors. The course is called 

“Living Ideas in the Social Sciences” and deals with issues affecting the New 

Society as it evolved since the eighteenth century. The text used is Ross and 

van den Haag, The Fabric of Society; additional authors consulted are E. H. 

Carr, Tawney, Soule, Polanyi, Hook, Reisman. We try to develop the major 

economic, sociological, political and anthropological concepts of the main in- 

tellectual currents and counter-currents—a big order which is, of necessity, 

executed in an often peremptory fashion. But it seems to help the students 

get a first taste of the ideas later to be developed in departmental specialization. 

The course also caters to students in the natural sciences who want to sample 

what the social sciences have to offer . . . The course, in a rather unorthodox 

way, starts with an analysis of Dostoyevsky’s Grand Inquisitor and ends with 

Orwell and E. M. Forster. 


e 
MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE inaugurated an Honors program in September. 
Twenty-one freshmen are in special sections of two one-year courses, “Development of 
World Civilization” and “World Literature: Its Forms and Masters.” Weekly seminars 
on the topic, “Man’s Search for Truth,” under the leadership of invited specialists 
supplement and integrate the special sections. 
Present plans call for later additions to the freshman offerings and for the program 
to ascend one class level each year until a comprehensive Honors program is operating 
from the freshman through the senior year. 


*See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (March 1960) 28. 





Three hundred twenty-seven freshmen and sophomores (140 men, 187 women) 
chose to enter the new UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Honors Program® this fall. 
This was 5.7% of the underclass enrollment in the College of Literature and Science. 
In a progress report on the program, published in the December 1960 Wisconsin 
Alumnus, ALVIN C. WHITLEY, chairman of the Honors Committee, says: 

We are, quite frankly, taking a chance on entering freshmen, and I 
expect the mortality rate will be, and will continue to be, generous. It is 
difficult to evaluate their past records, almost impossible to predict individual 
performances; there are too many things that can go wrong with a freshman 
inside and outside the classroom. But it is a chance worth taking, for if a stu- 
dent can begin enthusiastically and solidly from his first class week, his in- 
centives may be properly sparked and his whole education enriched. Of the 
older students one feels more confident, as they do themselves. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Agriculture 

An Honors program was inaugurated this fall by the College of Agriculture of 
the UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. Sixteen freshmen are participating and twenty 
to twenty-five new students will be admitted each year. In addition to increased 
flexibility in the selection of courses, there is an Honors course in the second 
semester of the freshman year intended to give a broad picture of the variety of 
fields in agriculture. This is not a survey course, but a pentration in some depth at 
widely different points in agriculture. In future years there will be Honors seminars 
and opportunity for independent study. Enrollment in departmental graduate seminars 
will be permitted. 

The program is directed by FRANKLIN E. ELDRIDGE, director of Resident In- 
struction. An evaluation study has been planned by JONATHAN WARREN, counsel- 
ing psychologist. 


Education 

NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (Wayne, Nebraska) now offers a 
senior Honors colloquium for students interested in research. Participants will be drawn 
from various academic disciplines and may earn three hours’ credit in the subject-area 
of their research. Independent study arrangements are also available to properly quali- 
fied upperclass students. In all regular courses superior students will be given addi- 
tional assignments and placed in special sections of freshman courses. 


Engineering 

A curriculum in Engineering Science has been offered to superior students at THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY since 1953. According to the head of the pro- 
gram, JOHN R. MENTZER, the curriculum has been highly successful in achieving the 
objectives for which it was designed. The most important of these is to give the gifted 
engineering student a broad, deep fundamental background in the basic engineering 
sciences, and in mathematics and physics, in order to prepare him for graduate work 
and a career in research. Since the inception of the program an average of one out 
of four students in the curriculum has received an undergraduate scholarship and 
seventy percent of the graduates have gone directly to graduate school. 


CLARKSON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY has under way an experimental 
program designed to place greater stress upon the theoretical basis of courses in en- 


*See “Distinctive Features of the University of Wisconsin Honors Program,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 
(May-June 1960) 16. 





gineering and the sciences. In the formulation of the program it was decided that 
acceleration for the purpose of earlier graduation or for the inclusion of specialized 
professional courses was not desirable. The proposal was that basic sciences, engineer- 
ing sciences and humanities should be given searching treatment on a high intellectual 
level consistent with the abilities of superior students. 

In the fall of 1959 twenty-five superior freshmen were selected and placed in a 
special section in liberal studies. This group has continued into the sophomore 
humanities program. In September, 1960, the program was enlarged to include all 
freshmen engineering subjects: chemistry, physics, mathematics, engineering graphics 
and liberal studies. The students take the same examinations as the regular sections 
and attend regular chemistry and physics lectures but have special recitation periods. 
The present plan is to have these special sections run for four semesters, to be 
followed by Honors work at the junior and senior level which will lead to a degree 
with Honors. 


An Honors program in Engineering Science is being offered by the School of 
Engineering at TENNESSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. The program is designed 
primarily for those interested in careers in research and development in the field of 
engineering. Special emphasis is placed on mathematics and fundamental principles. 
Because of the demanding nature of this program, students must have ability of a 
a high order and take one year of advanced mathematics in addition to that required 
in any of the other engineering curricula. Majors in Engineering Science also take a year 
of atomic physics, courses in digital and analog electronic computers, an advanced 
course in mechanics of materials in which topics such as the theory of elasticity and 
photoelasticity are introduced. In an advanced laboratory course, the students select 
problems of a research or developmental nature in such fields as fluid mechanics, aero- 
dynamics, or experimental stress analysis. They had an option of either one year of 
machine design or structural design. Humanistic and social studies are also emphasized. 


Home Economics 

An article on the Honors Program in Home Economics at MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY has been published in the Journal of Home Economics (Vol..52, No. 9 
(November 1960), pp. 749-751). Written by MARION A. NIEDERPRUEM, chairman 
of the Honors Board, and ROSALIND MENTZER, Honors adviser in the College of 
Home Economics, it describes the functioning of the Honors College,* the development 
of the Home Economics program, and some of the difficulties encountered, such as ad- 
justment to greater curricular freedom and the need to find criteria other than grades 
for selection of Honors students. 


WOMEN—THE MINNESOTA PLAN 


Believing that the college degree may be the beginning of an educational process 
instead of the end, the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, with the aid of a grant from 
the CARNEGIE CORPORATION, has undertaken a pioneer program for the continuing 
education of women. 

The Minnesota Plan has no curriculum of its own. It is initially an advisory serv- 
ice—a catalyst, coordinating and augmenting existing University facilities. It involves 
identifying high-ability women students (on the undergraduate and graduate level), 
making them aware of the special needs and problems facing them as high-ability 
women, and helping them to plan realistic programs. 

A special Honors seminar, open to selected University undergraduates each year, 


*See Sods Idzerda, “The Honors College at Michigan State University,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 
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examines women’s special needs and opportunities against the social fabric. A special 
counselor works with undergraduates, housewives and career women to help them define 
goals and use existing University resources to the fullest. Because of his unique position 
the counselor also is able to gather much material helpful to the University in revising 
or expanding its offerings for the able woman. Courses at basic or postgraduate levels 
are currently scheduled or are in the planning stage. 

Directors of the Plan are VIRGINIA L. SENDERS, Lecturer in Psychology and 
ELIZABETH CLESS, Assistant to the Dean for Liberal Arts Programs in the Extension 
Division. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A study of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Honors Program has been prepared 
by PHYLLIS PILISUK. Ninety-nine juniors, most of whom had been in the program 
from its inception in 1957, were compared with four other groups: 1) the top seven per 
cent of the 1956 entering class for which no Honors program was available, 2) students 
accepted into departmental Honors programs in their junior year, 3) students dropped 
from the Honors program, and 4) a random sample of non-Honors sophomores. 

Copies of the report are available from the University of Michigan Honors office at 
one dollar fifty cents per copy. 

e 

The Proceedings of the SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY—ICSS CONFERENCE ON 
THE GIFTED NEGRO STUDENT, held February 22-24, 1960, in Baton Rouge have 
just been published. The volume contains the full text of the papers delivered at the 
conference. A summary of the conference discussions and some of the papers were 
printed in the April 1960 issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT. Copies of the Proceed- 
ings may be obtained from ELTON C. HARRISON, Dean of Instruction, Southern 
University. 

a 

Working with Superior Students: Theories and Practices is a new publication of 
the NCA PROJECT ON GUIDANCE AND MOTIVATION OF SUPERIOR AND 
TALENTED STUDENTS. It consists of a collection of papers presented at ten NCA 
sponsored conferences during the summers of 1958 and 1959. Although rapid develop- 
ments in work with superior students has already outdated some of the papers, particu- 
larly in their information about opportunities at the college level, the book will prove 
useful to persons interested in the work being done at the secondary level. 


GRANTS 

A grant of $97,500 was recently awarded the UNIVERSITY OF OREGON by the 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION of New York for support of the Honors College. The 
grant is for a three-year period. 

The greater portion of the funds will be for staff support, according to H. T. 
KOPLIN, director of the Honors College. Extra staff will be hired so that members of 
the present staff can be released to spend more time in the College. The areas which 
will be most affected will be the core or general education courses in lower division, 
the upper division major Honors courses and the colloquia. Funds will also be used to 
strengthen the counseling, advising and testing programs. 

Expressing his satisfaction with the confidence implied through the grant support, 
Dean ROBERT D. CLARK of the University’s College of Liberal Arts pointed out that 
the funds from the Camegie Corporation would enable the young Honors College to 
become firmly established. The cost of the venture in education for the superior student, 
he said, is necesarily high; but the costs for educating these bright students does not 
approach the high costs of remedial help to the poorer students. 





OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE has received a $25,000 grant from the DANFORTH 
FOUNDATION to help continue its College Honors Program.* 
6 


In September 1960, THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY CENTER issued the first 
edition of Foundation News, a bulletin published every other month “to serve both 
those who disburse and those who ma foundation funds.” Each issue includes a 
listing of foundation grants over $10,000. Education grants were covered in November 
1960 and will be again in May 1961. 

The Center maintains a library located at 588 Fifth Avenue, New York City. It 
contains foundation reports, books and pamphlets on general philanthropic subjects, 
and a file of materials on foundation grants and activities. A compendium of these ma- 
terials, presenting recent information on more than 5000 foundations, was published 
last July for the Center by the Russell Sage Foundation and is entitled The Foundation 
Directory, Edition I. 


ICSS VISITS 


Since the report on ICSS visits in the November 1960 newsletter, J. W. Cohen 
has attended several conferences. On January 2-3 he addressed the Northwest Honors 
Conference in Seattle, at which representatives of twenty-one institutions were present. 
The Conference was organized by Father Thomas L. O’Brien, Director of the Humani- 
ties Honors Program, Seattle University. While in Seattle, Cohen also visited the 
University of Washington. On January 23-24 he visited Iowa State University and 
Iowa State Teachers College. On March 3 he gave an address on Honors Programs and 
Independent Study at the Convention of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
in Washington, D. C. While in the Washington area he met representatives from the 
University of Maryland, Georgetown University and Howard University. 

He attended the Association of Higher Education meetings in Chicago March 6-8 
and visited Roosevelt University. On March 27 he spoke at the opening session of the 
Conference on Outstanding Students in Small Liberal Arts Colleges sponsored by the 
College Committee on Outstanding Students. Dean George Waggoner of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and the ICSS Executive Committee also addressed the Conference. 
Representatives of forty-five institutions attended. A report will appear in a future 
issue of the newsletter. 


*See Robert S. Ryf, “The Occidental Honors Program,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (December 1959) 24. 
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